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cannot be resolved into the substance itself, seeing that, apart from the idea, there is no warrant for belief in the existence of substance; nor can substance itself be resolved into its idea, since it is admitted that there may be in the substance itself an infinity of attributes of which we have no idea, and since, if substance be reducible to, or convertible with its idea, the pantheism of substance must be false, and must give place to absolute idealism. Secondly, substance cannot be known per se, but only through properties which are in relation to the minds that know them. Nothing can be known unless it has qualities which can be apprehended. But if this be the case, the attributes and modes of substance are its aspects towards minds, and hence substance, instead of explaining and comprehending minds, implies and presupposes them. Thirdly, if we waive the objection just stated, and grant that the attributes of substance are objectively and essentially in the substance itself, manifestly the substance can no longer be thought of as an absolute unity, but only as an aggregation of distinct essences. When Spinoza maintained that extension and thought were eternally and essentially, but not substantially, distinct, he was obviously granting a real duality and affirming a merely nominal unity.
There is another  pantheism which, perceiving the defects of the foregoing theory, places absolute